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AND THEY WENT OUT ONE BY ONE. 
JOHN 7:53 — 8:11. 



By Professor Caspar Rene Gregory, 
The University of Leipzig. 



The story of the adulteress in an old manuscript has a 
curious change in one of the sentences. It gives the whole 
story a new coloring. It changes the spirit of the dream of the 
men who had brought the woman before the new judge. The 
scribes and the Pharisees prove to be hypocrites, without any 
need of a name spoken by Jesus. The scene becomes to a high 
degree dramatic. 

It is early morning. Jesus has spent the night on the Mount 
of Olives. He has slept in a small house. He has slept in a 
rude booth put up for the overflowing guests of Jerusalem. He 
has, perhaps, been stretched in prayer under some old olive tree. 
He has striven in the silence of the night watches to learn what 
God has in store for him. Now he comes back to the world 
and to men and to the temple. He is in church, we may say ; 
he is in the porch of the church. The people come to him. 
One asks him a question, then another. A group is ready to 
hear what he says. He sits down and teaches them. He is not 
full of art. He is not full of fire. No one forces him to give 
up his calm speech. There is no foe striking at him. 

Maybe one is coming. There is a stir outside of the group. 
The people turn their heads. Scribes and Pharisees draw near. 
They have charge of the Bible of that day. They have charge 
of the religion, that is, of the morals, of that nation. They have 
often pitted themselves against Jesus. Many a hard word has 
fallen on each side. The people look for a new stroke. 

Behind the first few scribes and Pharisees a servant leads a 
woman fair to see. Then come other scribes, and then the 
idlers who wish to know what is going on. The group around 
Jesus opens. The ones in front nearest to him step back and to 
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the side. The scribes come up, fine men, with flowing beards 
and keen faces, men used to thought. They greet Jesus. They 
point with stately gesture to the woman : "Teacher, this woman 
hath been taken in adultery, in the very act. Now, in the law 
Moses bade us stone such. What then sayest thou of her." The 
people do not trust their ears. The scribes call Jesus "teacher." 
They call him teacher in the temple. They put a case before 
him for trial. It is not chance. They have brought the woman 
to him. These heads of the nation seem to own Jesus as a judge. 
They even put him above Moses. " Moses, it is true, told us 
what to do. But yet we are not sure. You know a great deal. 
It may be you can tell us what we really should do. You can 
say a word that will make all clear." That is news. 

But the sharp eyes of the people see the glances passing 
from scribe to scribe. The scribes are at their tricks again. 
The foxes are trying to grasp their prey. The question is only 
a snare. And the people hold their breath. The people who 
had come to him at the first, thought well of him. What could 
he now say ? Could he cause this fair one to be stoned ? The 
scribes had brought her without her veil. So bad a woman 
needs no veil. And they glutted their eyes on her face and her 
heaving breast, while they thought : " Now we have caught 
him. He will agree with Moses, and then the people will rage 
at his cruelty. Or, he will have mercy on her, and then we can 
bring him into court as speaking against the law." Jesus fixed 
his quiet eyes on them as they spoke. Nothing opened his 
thoughts to their eyes. They had done. Now he should speak. 
Now they would win. 

Jesus let his eyes fall to the ground. He stooped down, and 
with his finger wrote on the ground. That made them easy. 
"Now we have him. He does not know what to say. The 
game is up." One scribe turns to another, one Pharisee to 
another, with glances that speak their thoughts. They whisper 
to each other: "That was a lucky plan. How keen we are. 
Press him to speak. Do not let him get out of it in that way. 
Go ahead." So they go on. Their words become more press- 
ing. One tries to coax him to speak. Another thinks to force 
him to it. At last they see his head slowly rising. They stop 
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speaking. They think their hour of triumph has come. They 
are right in part. Their hour has come. " He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her." This he speaks 
with the calm, sure, unchanging voice of a judge. And again 
he stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground. 

There is a pause. They do not feel sure of their ground. 
Some of them say: "That will not do. That is no answer. 
Without sin? Why, of course, we are without sin. We are the 
scribes and the Pharisees. We know our law by heart. We have 
made a hedge of new laws around the old law. We tithe mint 
and anise and cummin. We are as good as good can be. He 
has made a mistake this time." Others begin to doubt: "What 
does that mean ? What is he aiming at ? Is that good law or 
not? Is he for Moses or against Moses?" They stand still. 
They glance at each other. Jesus writes on the ground. " Let 
him write. That is only to hide his fear of us." 

One of the first hearers of Jesus, one who was there early, 
and who had stayed at his right side when the scribes came up 
in front, looked down at the ground. He nudged his neighbor 
and whispered to him. They looked across to the foremost of 
the people at the left. The people all began to try to look 
at what Jesus wrote. The scribe in front, the leader of the 
case, the old man who had planned the ruse, saw the people 
thrust their heads forward. Soon after he looked down, too. 
His name was Eldad. He read: " Eldad stole a house from 
Joram's widow." He knew that it was so. He had forgotten 
all about it. Nobody else knew it. He had done it under 
the form of law. But it was true. He could not stone 
the woman. He might as well go home. And he went out. 
Jesus swept his hand over the sand and began to write again. 
He wrote swiftly, for the next scribe had eagerly begun to read. 
His name was Nahum. He read : " Nahum slew Azidad in the 
desert." And the days long gone by came back to him. He 
saw his staff fall upon his friend when no one was there to see. 
And he went out. Jesus wrote faster and faster, and the scribes 
read faster and faster, and they went out faster and faster. One 
had done violence to a maid, and had been able to hinder her 
from accusing him. Another had seen his neighbor's wife in 
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her bath, and had forced her to commit adultery with him. 
Another had stolen money from the temple. Another had pro- 
faned the sacred house. Another had used for himself the 
money of the orphans that had been put into his care. One had 
done one sin, another another. All had sinned and gone astray. 
There was none that had done good ; no, not one. And, how- 
ever much they had prided themselves on their high place, it 
was all false. Their hedge about the law was a veil to cover 
their sins. They strained out gnats so as to be able to swallow 
camels. "And they, when they read it, went out one by one, 
beginning from the eldest, even unto the last : and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman in the midst." 

Only the scribes and Pharisees have gone out, threading 
their way silently through the groups of hearers. The woman 
had kneeled before her latest judge. She still kneels in the 
midst, and around her is the empty place filled a moment ago by 
those proud, bitter scribes and Pharisees. The plain words of 
Jesus and his tracings in the sand have put her foes to flight. 
What will he do with her ? He has spoken of stoning. Will he 
himself lead her out and, in spite of the Roman decree, before 
the witnesses set by law, himself dash stones against her head, 
her breast, her back, until she falls and dies, a bruised and bleed- 
ing mass ? She shivers at the thought She raises her eyes and 
tries to read his will from his bent frame. At last he looks up. 
His face does not seem to be stern. He speaks: "Woman, 
where are they? Has no one condemned thee ? " Strange words 
for a judge. They had condemned her as far as they were in 
question. They went by the law of Moses, and they had put 
forth the law's word about her case. Where are they ? Where, 
indeed ? They are gone, gone anywhither, to think of their sins 
and to wish that they had not brought that woman to Jesus. 

She answers simply : " No one, sir." But her heart beats 
with hope. His voice is too gentle for a judge bent on the letter 
of the law. She is right. " Neither do I condemn thee. Go, 
and from now on sin no longer." And. she went out. Not as 
the scribes and Pharisees did. They went in shame and in 
wrath. She went in trembling hope of a new life. She went 
with her heart full of thanks to her new friend. 



